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THE PLANNING and MANAGEMENT of 


PUBLIC TREES 
IS A SCIENCE 


Not just any tree will do—only the correct one will fit the space! 
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Y TO SEE. This tree will require A FOREST IN THE CITY. Too tall — too SIDEWALK DAMAGE IS USUAL when a 
pruning to keep it out of the wires. crowded — too much shade in the summer- tree is not selected according to site factors. 
and ugly. time. 


When a tree fits the space, 
the result is priceless. The 
picture at left shows the 
beautiful conical form of the 
§ Double Flowered French 
sy Mazzard Cherry in bloom. 
“33 This tree matures at 30 ft. 

. Should be planted 50 ft. 


apart. 
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tf If you don’t have our 
% descriptive and useful cata- 
m log of 172 Tailored® Trees, 
you should! Write today. 
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International Headquar- 
ters for the world’s most 
discriminating purchasers of 
shade, ornamental and 
street trees. 
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ALONG THE WA 


@ it MAY BE CONFUSING to under- 
stand why THIS ISSUE begins the 25th 
YEAR in the EXISTENCE OF TREES 
MAGAZINE, while the current volume 
number is 22. There were THREE 
YEARS DURING THE WAR when 
publication WAS IRREGULAR and the 
volume numbers were NOT CONFINED 
to the year but rather a FULL COM- 
PLEMENT of issues were compiled to 
MAKE A VOLUME. Publication at 
that time WAS QUARTERLY. The 
first issue was PUBLISHED IN 
DECEMBER OF 1937. 


@ The BIG HIT on the FALL COLOR 
PARADE at the RANCHO was NOT A 
SUGAR or a Red maple, or a Sourgum, 
it was the NIKKO MAPLE (ACER 
NIKOENSE). It DEFIED DESCRIP- 
TION, but we’ll try. PICTURE A MIX- 
TURE of orange, red, yellow reduced 
to a SOFT GLOWING UMBER and 
you have it. Then the leaves on several 
trees had BORDERS OF GREEN around 
the edge of the broad lance shape leaf 
blade, then this would FADE TO YEL- 
LOW. Another mystery tree!—WHY 
IS A TREE OF QUALITY AND CHAR- 
ACTER passed over for a weedy thing 
like a HONEY LOCUST. 


@ ACER NIKOENSE is a native of 
JAPAN AND CENTRAL CHINA. It is 
a TRIFOLIATE LEAVED TREE with 
leaflets up to 7 inches long and 3 inches 
wide, with a very HAIRY MAIN 
STALK. It makes a very pleasing 
ROUND FORM and under ornamental 
or STREET CONDITIONS would prob- 
ably mature at NO MORE THAN 20’ to 
25’. The summer foliage is a RICH 
OLIVE GREEN. 


@ Our WELL TRAVELLED friend 
GORDON KNOWLES has returned from 
his SAFARI TO CALIFORNIA and is 
functioning as SALES MANAGER for 
the ATLAS CRANE. A new group has 
taken over this troubled organization 
and being WELL FINANCED promise 
to bring out the BEST KIND OF SERV- 
ICE to users of this the BEST OF ALL 
MACHINES for aerial TREE WORK. 


@ Last year on the FIRST LEG of the 
PLEASANTLY REMEMBERED round 
the world jaunt of the WANDERING 
ARBORIST, I attended the wedding re- 
ception of my good friend PETER VAN 


DER BOM at OUDENBOSCH, HOL- 
LAND. Recently PETER sent us an an- 
nouncement of the BIRTH OF AN 


HEIR, ALPHONS—all the best of luck 
to MRS. VAN DER BOM and YOU 
PETER, and ALPHONS. 


@ I didn’t cover all of SAN FRANCIS- 
CO of course, in a HALF DAY VISIT 
on a recent trip to the WEST COAST, 
but from observations made in the 
DOWNTOWN AREA and a RIDE OUT 
TO GOLDEN GATE PARK, there is a 
DEARTH OF STREET TREES. Also 
a GRAND OPPORTUNITY to use form 
trees such as GLOBES, COLUMNAR 
AND CONICAL TYPES. 


11004... 


With .... 
EDW. SCANLON 


@ An INTERESTING VISITOR for 
three days at the RANCHO was DAVE 
SHOOBRIDGE, DIRECTOR OF PARKS 
AND GARDENS, CANBERRA, AUS- 
TRALIA. We drove over MANY MILES 
OF STREET TREE PLANTING in the 
CLEVELAND AREA. I saw several 
streets I had planted about ten years 
ago that I HAD FORGOTTEN. One 
was EUCOMMIA ULMOIDES, the 
Hardy Rubber tree and believe me that 
IS A DANDY—uniform growers with 
NICE GRAY BARK and _ SHINY 
GREEN LEAVES. It looks like a FINE 
STREET TREE FOR THE FUTURE. 


@ Another VERY SATISFACTORY 
looking street was planted to CRA- 
TAEGUS MOLLIS, the Red Haw. This 
TOUGH HANDSOME ROUND- 
HEADED TREE with the very attrac- 
tive fruit should be PLACED HIGH on 
STREET LISTS, but it PROBABLY 
WON’T as long as people continue TO 
BE SUCKERS for honey locusts—THE 
COMPOUND — LEAVED GRAPE 
VINES. 





On Camera—The picture above was taken 
during a television interview on WJW-TV 
Cleveland last month. Left to right: Edward 


H. Scanlon, David L. Shoobridge, Ron 
Randall (noted actor starring in the cur- 
rent movie “King of Kings”), and Ernie 
Anderson, program producer and moder- 
ator. 


@ if THE MOVIE recently put out by 
the NATIONAL SHADE TREE CON- 
FERENCE accomplishes its purpose— 
THE SELLING OF TREE WORK. it will 
REVOLUTIONIZE THE ADVERTIS- 
ING INDUSTRY. It shows a GLARING 
LACK OF IMAGINATION—the script 
and continuity ARE WEAK. It was NO 
BARGAIN AT $35,000. 


@ At the NEW JERSEY FED. MEET- 
ING in Atlantic City in November it 
was really something to SEE PEOPLE 
SITTING ON THE BEACH, with coats 
on of course, but it WAS UNSEA- 
SONALLY WARM and the BROAD- 
WALK WAS PACKED. 
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@ Another NICE MAPLE that made a 
LOVELY SHOW at the RANCHO THIS 
FALL was ACER MANDSHURICA. 
The bark is very attractive, being SHAG- 
GY AND A LIGHT GOLDEN BROWN 
—the foliage, also trifoliate, turned a 
LIGHT CHERRY RED. A very HAND- 
SOME LITTLE TREE. 


@ Very wisely V. M. GAUGHRAN of 
Quincy, Ill. has changed his company 
name from QUINCY TREE SERVICE 
CO.,—which is meaningless except to in- 
dicate home plate — to GAUGHRAN 
TREE EXPERT CO., which MAKES 
SENSE and indicates with whom people 
are DOING BUSINESS. 


@ BADGER BILL JOHNSON is now 
officially CACTUS BILL. The BADGER 
TREE SERVICE is now located in 
PHOENIX. ARIZ., and Bill says HE 
LOVES IT. Those HOLES IN THE 
SAHUAROS are made by birds BILL 
they are NOT DECAYED SHINERS, so 
don’t try filling them. 


@ Received a NICE PICTURE of a 
FLOWERING ASH (Frax. ornus) on 
a street in VICTORIA B. C. from W. H. 
WARREN, PARK SUPER. The trees 
are 20’-25’ TALL and around 50 YEARS 
OLD. Very nice. This tree is AN IDEAL 
THING FOR STREETS and seldom need 
pruning. 


H@ On this same tree RAY KEEN tells 
of one on the KANSAS STATE U. 
CAMPUS that is 30’ TALL but MULTI- 
PLED STEMMED. It is EASY TO 
GROW as a STANDARD, which is the 
ONLY FORM that can be used on A 
STREET. 
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ANNIVERSARY YEAR FOR TREES 
ind five years ago TREES Magazine was 
iblished from a pseudo Swiss chalet high on a 


1962—SILVER 
Ons 
founded and p 


mountail n Topango Canyon, California. 
Those were difficult days. The depression was still doing 
its best to bust up everything and everybody and as we sit in 


ns like launching a magazine then was a very 
Maybe that’s why it succeeded. Even so 
years were rugged, and of course there was in- 


retrospect 


crazy unde 


the first three 
This plus starting on a 


sufficient income to pay the printer. 


shoestring t had two knots in it) was not exactly conducive 
to peace of n l 
In the f 


took a very h 


f 1940 things began to look up. Advertising 
hy step up and subscribers began to enlist. This 


was good, and with the exchequer always bouncing around the 
“empty” p was badly needed. So we moved into 1941 
with a spring the step and a gleam in the eye. Of course 
Adolf had made this seeming prosperity possible with his mad 
dog act and t seemed to be little doubt that sooner or later 
we would dragged in to the mess once again to save the 
world for democracy. When this might happen few had any 


idea, but all o 
kicked ove! the 


was in the pal 


, sudden that little snake in the Pacific, Tojo, 
lantern, like Mrs. O’Leary’s cow, and the fat 
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We tried to go on but soon with restrictions on this and 
that efforts being directed, as they had to be, toward the 
preservation of the free peoples, advertising took a great big sag. 
Before Adolf and Tojo could protest as giving the allies an 
unfair advantage, the Editor was in the Navy whooping it up 
on land and sea. 

After discharge in 1945 we began to pick up the pieces and 
coupled it with a move to Cleveland, Ohio to take over an 
interesting job as Commissioner of Shade Trees—which was 
necessary if eating were to continue as the habit we had long 
cultivated. The postwar prosperity was felt in the income 
departments of the publication and a bimonthly schedule was 
adopted, and still prevails. 

Practically all of the outstanding personalities, authorities 
and leaders in the field of arboriculture of the past quarter 
century have contributed willingly and graciously of their time 
and talents to the building of TREES Magazine to the stature 
of an international authoritative publication, the only one in 
the field. The list of writers and contributors constitutes a 
Who’s Who of the world of ornamental trees and the Editor 
wishes to thank very gratefully the multitude of fine ladies 
and gentlemen who have made it possible, thru their generosity 
and talent, to place TREES in the world position it now holds. 
In future issues this year we shall pay tribute to all of these 
good people. 





Award To Honor Karl Dressel 


A newly created 
award, which will 
honor Professor Karl 
Dressel of Michigan 
State University, has 
been announced by the 
M.S.U. Department 
of Resource Develop- 
ment. 

Leslie M. Reid, 
professor in the 
Department of Re- 
source Development, is handling ar- 
rangements for the award. Prof. Reid 
stated that the fund was established to 
give recognition to Prof. Dressel’s dis- 
tinguished teaching record and his service 
to the park and forestry profession. A 
description of the award follows: 


The Karl Dressel Award 


In ParK MANAGEMENT AND 
MunlicipaL Forestry 


Karl Dressel 


(Administered by the Department of 
Resource Development) 


This award was established in 1961 by 
the Department of Resource Develop- 
ment and sponsored by the MICHI- 
GAN FORESTRY AND PARK AS- 
SOCIATION. This award is in recog- 
nition of Professor Karl Dressel’s out- 
standing contribution in the fields of park 
management and municipal forestry dur- 
ing a dedicated lifetime of teaching at 
Michigan State University. 

The award, instituted by appreciative 
colleagues, friends, and former students, 
will be awarded annually to an under- 
graduate park management student in the 
Department of Resource Development. 
The recipient will be selected on the 
basis of scholarship and service. In ad- 
dition to the honor of having his name 
and year of award listed on the Karl 
Dressel memorial plaque, the student 
will also receive a cash award. 

The award will be presented annually 
to an undergraduate student showing 
outstanding scholarship and leadership 
qualities. The presentation will take 
place at the Ag Honors Banquet held at 
M.S.U. each January—the first being 
next month. 

Prof. Dressel began his teaching career 
at Michigan State as a graduate student 
in 1924, receiving the rank of Instructor 
in Forestry in 1926. In the 35-years 
since, he has witnessed the growth of 
Michigan State from a small out-country 
college to one of the most widely known 
and respected universities in America. 
Prof. Dressel was designated Acting 
Head of the Forestry Department in 
1943-1944. In 1950 he became Associate 
Professor in the Department of Land and 
Water Conservation, now the Depart- 
ment of Resource Development. 








An opportunity is being extended to 
all friends, associates and former 
students of Prof. Dressel to contribute 
to this award fund. Persons wishing 
to join in this token of appreciation 
may be interested to know that such 
contributions are classed as tax-deduc- 
tible gifts. 


Contributions should be addressed 
to: 


“K.D. Award Fund” 

c/o Professor Leslie M. Reid 

Department of Resource 
Development 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 











Prof. Dressel has been active in a num- 
ber of professional organizations includ- 
ing the Society of American Foresters and 
the American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives. He is a charter member and past 
secretary of the Michigan Forestry and 
Park Association; he was vice president, 
and president for three terms, of the 
National Shade Tree Conference and was 
given an honorary life membership in 
this organization. For 11 years Prof. 
Dressel has guided the work of the 
Michigan Park Executives Association as 
secretary. He is also active as an hon- 
orary member of the National Arborists 
Association. 

Prof. Dressel has also served as a 
member of the .Advisory Council of 
TREES Magazine from 1939 to the 
present and is listed in Who’s Who in 
American Education and Who’s Who In 


The Midwest. 





New Bill Before Congress 
Would Affect Arborists 


If Congress passes a bill, No. H. R. 
4668, things could be difficult all over 
the country for commercial and munici- 
pal arborists involved in sprayinz. 

According to Harry J. Banker of 
West Orange, N. J., a wildlife group has 
secured the introduction of a bill that 
would necessitate anyone spraying in- 
secticides, fungicides etc., in any area 
where the runoff or drip might find its 
way to fresh bodies of water, to secure a 
permit from some governmental agency 
(yet unknown) to use and apply these 
materials. 

The national and local farm bureaus 
and county boards of agriculture have 
advised their membership to work against 
this measure. Mr. Banker notes that the 
Arborists Association of New Jersey and 
the Essex County Board of Agriculture 
have already contacted the New Jersey 
Congressional and Senate delegations to 
vote against the measure, 


Ideas Pay Off— 
3 Winners Named 


The first three winners in our 25th 
year contest are: Ken McKee, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Curtis B. Taylor, Three 
Rivers, New Mexico; and Roy A. 
Speece, York, Nebraska. Each will re- 
ceive a one year subscription to TREES 
Magazine. 


Mr. McKee suggested a column de- 
voted to real life experiences written by 
men in the field. 


Mr. Taylor told us “. . . to refrain 
from political remarks, opinions and per- 
sonal theories . . . TREES Magazine is 
an interesting and informative magazine, 
why mess it up with junk?” 

Mr. Speece suggested a cartoon feature 
based on educational material. He en- 
closed a proposed sketch showing a tree, 
its leaf, lower and seed pods; copy about 
its growth characteristics; and planting 
advice. 

We have 22 additional subscriptions 
ready to be passed out, so put on your 
thinking cap and send us a suggestion you 
believe will help improve TREES. Dead- 
line for the next issue is January 10. 


win. 
—_— 


Tree Minded Connecticut 
Has Quercus Avenue 


“Tree-minded Connecticut has an 
‘Exhibit A’ for one of the other forty- 
nine to try to better,” says Harold O. 
Perkins, Landscape Architect, Storrs, 
Conn. “Thousands of cities across the 
land have streets named for trees, but 
where except in Connecticut can you 
find a street with the scientific name of 
a tree?” 

Mr. Perkins enclosed a picture of a 
street sign, “Quercus Avenue,” and said 
it could be found in Willimantic, a city in 
eastern Connecticut. The street was 
named in 1888. It had many fine oaks 
then, and still has, Mr. Perkins said, but 
since there was already an Oak Street 
someone came up with this imaginative 
solution. 

Mr. Perkins said he still has his ACER 
automobile license plate which we 
printed in TREES several years ago, 
and mentioned that Joseph Fennell, Jr., 
Superintendent of Parks in Bridgeport, 
has TREE for his car license plate. 





F. A. MacKenzie Dies 


Mr. Finlay A. MacKenzie, park 
superintendent for the City of Santa 
Barbara, Calif. for the past 23 years, 
died October 12. Mr. MacKenzie who 
was 53, was a victim of cancer. 

Succeeding Mr. MacKenzie as 
superintendent is Orval C. Bond, 
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Gardens In Municipal Parks 


By Wiii1aM C. LivINGsTONE 


Assistant Superintendent 
Board of Parks and Public Recreation 


V ance British Columbia 
Canada 
Presented he 15th Annual Great 
Lakes | Training Institute, 
22, 1961 
When w fer to a “garden” in a 
park, we n 1 landscaped area that has 
been developed for its aesthetic qualities 
with little value for active recrea- 
tion. Public gardens give pleasure and 
recreation to everyone and anyone who 
can appreciate beauty. There is no set of 
rules to govern the size, the shape, the 


location, or the style of public gardens. 
These factors all depend on the contours 
of the land, the boundaries and the 
architectural features of the adjacent 
property. | ties where land is at a 


premium fe tive recreation, the de- 
velopment rnamental areas has very 
often been neglected, much to the concern 
of various groups interested in city 
beautificat 

Proof of public interest in and ap- 
preciation of gardens in public parks has 
always been hard to establish. Unlike 
so many of ‘ther facilities of a park 
department, s difficult to comput ac- 
curately iefits our citizens derive 


from this pha 
do not have to 


\f park operations. You 
participate actively to de- 
rive benefits. A fleeting glance at a bed 
of flowers, the softness of the grass under- 
foot, a well kept lawn, or the coolness of 
a tree lined walk, are only a few of the 
immeasurable values we take for granted 


in cities blessed and fortunate enough to 
be provided with these amenities. 

The growing public interest in the de- 
velopment of beauty spots has been ably 
demonstrated by the world of business. 


Landscaped 
plants are a 


yacks fronting industrial 
quirement of most up to 


date cit) ing departments. Apart 
from the aesthetic values of adjacent 
stores modern shopping centers have 
found it profitable to provide landscaped 


malls and perin 
inducement 


eter garden areas as an 
customers to linger and 


shop in axed atmosphere. This 
psychology robably based on the fact 
that the love of flowers is universal, 
rarely if-ever do you meet anyone that 
does not like and appreciate flowers, but 
how often do we in planning a park fail 
to take advantage of the public interest 
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by providing a colorful area where plants 
are displayed? With the great diversity 
of climate and soils found throughout 
America it would be next to impossible 
to suggest a secret design formula that 
would guarantee the success of a garden 
in a park. Plants that have become ad- 
justed to the mild moist climate of the 
Pacific Northwest, would be very suscep- 
tible to frost damage if subjected to the 
colder winters of the Mid West. The 
essence of good design would be in ar- 
ranging the materials most adaptable to 
the particular area, keeping in mind that 
they must also bear a relationship to the 
cost of maintenance. 


The word “garden” should not be in- 
terpreted as a group of plants well grown, 
with little or no thought to displaying 
them for effect. This may appeal to the 
fadist, or the ardent horticulturist, but 
will meet with little response from the 
majority of park visitors. You should 
also guard against the other extreme 
where your design becomes so complex 
that the plants become secondary. Proper 
balance is achieved where the landscape 
architect and the horticulturist work 
hand in hand. If either succeeds in com- 
pletely disregarding the others’ sphere of 
influence, then the art of gardening de- 
clines. Too often the layout or choice 
of plants for a garden falls on the 
shoulders of the first man on the job. 


Before preparing a landscape develop- 
ment plan you should familiarize yourself 
with the site. A contour plan should be 
prepared with a report containing in- 
formation on soil condition, drainage, 
natural features such as springs, streams, 
rock out croppings, existing flora and 
specimen trees. If the contours provide 
views, then you must take this into con- 
sideration in your final plans by providing 
vistas that will focus attention on points 
of interest. While flowers are desirable 
in many of our parks promimity to a 
picnic or active recreation area usually 
subjects them to an excessive amount of 
damage, resulting in cost of maintenance 
far beyond the budget of the majority of 
park departments. We must also re- 
member that public appreciation for both 
color and form has improved over the 
vears. This is very noticeable in the 
number of national magazines catering to 
the home owner interested in improving 
their homes and gardens. A well in- 
formed public is a very critical audience 
and it is therefore essential that you 
become very conscious of your design and 


choice of colors. Avoid the temptation to 
copy the work of others as this restricts 
your design to repetition of something 
that could be repeated a dozen times, in 
a dozen different parks and still be quite 
unsuited to your particular site. 


The following are some basic elements 
of good ornamental landscape design: 


It should have a sense of balance. 
It should not be over-elaborate. 


It should not create something that is 
foreign to the site. 


Crowding a diversity of treatment into 
a limited area should be avoided. 


If in doublt strive for the simplest lines 
as they are usually the most effective. 


It should have a relationship to the 
surrounding area. 


It should be functional, bearing in 
mind the ever increasing use of ma- 
chinery in both construction and main- 
tenance. 


It should be original to the point 
where it conveys a sense of freedom, 
removed from the frustration and 
confinement of the modern city. 


The qualities of good landscape design 
are the same as those of good music with 
universal appeal. 


Color is paramount in attractive land- 
scape and next to design it is one of the 
most impressionable mediums you have 
to sell the park visitor on the beauties of 
parks. The choice of color should be 
complimentary to the setting and you 
should always avoid creating a disturbing 
element or a distraction to the landscape. 
If you are not gifted with the flair for 
combining colors then you should study 
pleasing color combinations. Remember 
that color is a sensation, and as with all 
sensations people react differently which 
makes it impossible to satisfy everyone. 
Plants like humans are influenced by 
their environment and like people thrive 
best under ideal conditions. Ample in- 
vestigation should go into soil analysis, 
depth of soil, rainfall, drainage and 
temperature, and other factors that will 
govern choice of site and selection of 
plants. 


In the modern garden where you rely 
on the natural contours and the beauty 
of trees and shrubs to hold your design 
together, it is important that you keep 
abreast of the latest introductions in the 
world of plants and trees. These intro- 
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Natural contours are followed in this pleasing garden design in Queen Elizabeth Park, 


Vancouver, British Columbia. 


ductions have extended the color season 
from a few months during spring and 
summer to a twelve month period, with 
a successive rotation of* flowers and 
foliage. The material at our disposal to- 
day allows much greater scope in color 
and in the artistic use of foliage and 
form. Here of course as in any decora- 
tive work, you must not only acquire the 
knowledge of what to do, but when to 
leave well enough alone. 


The question of what are the best 
plants for your particular design is to a 
great extent a question of environment. 
Your choice of plants should retain the 
dignity and symetrical balance of your 
design. The compatability of plants is 
also very important as it is hard to as- 
sociate any of the natural order of plants 
with a design that is formal in concept. 
If for example we are interested in a 
planting of one of the most natural of 
all orders such as the Ericaceous family 
embracing Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Heathers and a host of other equally at- 
tractive shrubs, then the cultivation of 
this material makes it necessary to pro- 
vide a design and general arrangement 
that would be distinct from that  re- 
quired for the cultivation of roses or al- 
pines. In large parks where ample space 
is available the most effective way to use 
shrubs is with large groupings or beds 
of one species or variety. In one of our 
larger parks in Vancouver we _ have 
grouped several hundred Cytisus in one 
large bed on a gravel slope. The color 
in this bed is spectacular and well worth 
waiting for. 

Ground covers are another type of 
plant material and are not usually ex 
ploited when planning a garden. Many 


areas are not adaptable to growing grass 
even if one would like to have it. Steep 
slopes or extremely shaded spots are al- 
ways a problem. The use of ground cov- 
ers here can perform a double function 
by smothering the weeds and creating a 
cool rooting medium for the larger shrubs. 
Many of the ground covers are very 
colorful and can add much to the aesthetic 
values of areas that would otherwise be 
drab. 

Another important function of a pub- 
lic park is to provide new and stimulating 
ideas in landscaping. To get the best 
effect in many instances you will find it 
necessary to give on the job supervision. 
While it is possible to interpret by way of 
a plan the location of streams, pools and 
contours and of the various rock out- 
croppings, a garden should have close con- 
struction supervision if you hope to get 
the best out of the individuality of each 
rock and plant. 

Water, if available can play -an im- 
portant part in the layout of a garden. 
Some of the finest landscape combinations 
are attained with water, rocks and wood- 
land. If there are any native trees on 
the site protect them as they will be the 
perfect background for many of the 
flowering species that you will want to 
display. Many of the larger trees can 
stand well on their own or if space al- 
lows a collection of different species can 
provide a richness and variety of color 
and foliage. 

No discussion on park gardens would 
be complete if we did not pay our respects 
to the downtown civic square, or the 
small triangle displaying a few planters 
or tubs filled with annuals. The design 
is usually formal in concept as a result of 
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being dominated by its proximity to large 
buildings or other architectural features 
but it plays an important part in intro- 
ducing to the busy city dwellers a few 
of the sights that citizens from rural areas 
take for granted. Here the design is 
restricted to one or more geometrical 
shape and a few well placed architectural 
objects in the form of figures or foun- 
tains. The boundaries are well defined 
by straight lines of planting, walls or 
clipped hedges. Planting of bright col- 
ored flowers to offset the more sombre 
colors of the surrounding buildings and 
streets is necessary. Annual planting of 
bedding plants, and spring flowering 
bulbs should be provided as generously as 
space permits as it is possible to get a 
longer period of flower with annuals 
than with any other group of plants. 
Costs, the factor that usually deters us 
from extensive planting of annuals, will 
vary considerably with your choice of 
varieties of annuals. One of the factors 
that will influence your design of a civic 
square is the amount of traffic and extra 
seating you will have to contend with. 
Grass, the background most often as- 
sociated with displaying flowers, will have 
to be substituted in most cases for a more 
durable material. The increasing use of 
hard surface materials has opened up a 
further field for those wishing to try their 
hand at creating new and unusual pat- 
terns and designs. Concrete, long con- 
sidered the most durable, can be used in 
various ways. Brick and cobble stones 
grouped in numerous patterns, are but a 
few of the materials that can provide an 
interesting all-season surface. Unlike 
grass, paved areas reflect heat, creating 
unpleasant temperatures during the sum- 
mer. To counteract this, provision 
should be made in your design for one 
or more drinking fountains and single or 
group plantings of shade trees. 

Less spectacular than the annuals, but 
still very effective, is the large variety of 
herbaceous plants. Care in your selec- 
tion of varieties will eliminate the ex- 
pensive nuisance of staking. Herbaceous 
plants are very effective when planted 
in large groups with a background of 
conifers or broad leaved evergreens. 

Roses are another source of color that 
are being used very effectively. The in- 
troduction of the newer varieties and 
types of floribunda and polyantha roses 
are replacing geraniums for bedding in 
many of the West Coast parks. They 
seem more resistant to disease than the 
older varieties and have much longer and 
more continuous period of flower. 

In closing I must apologize for merely 
scratching the surface of a subject that 
might well be termed historically the 
origination or the “grand parent”’ of our 
modern parks, and also for not submit- 
ting lists of plants that could be used in 
the different styles of gardens as I felt 
they would be confusing because of the 
difference in climatic zones and growing 
conditions throughout America, 
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Trees... 


TREES - The Tallest, Biggest 
Oldest Things In The World 


Have you heard that a whale is the 
biggest living thing, that a turtle lives the 
longest, or that a giraffe is the tallest 
thing alive? 

As a matter of fact, all these honors 
properly belong to one single plant—the 
tree. And there are many other startling 
facts about trees that most people don’t 
suspect—such as that many common trees 
are poisonous. 


The blue whale is 108 feet long, but 
the Cypress of Montezuma tree, in Mex- 
ico, has a circumference of 160 feet. It 
would take 27 men with their arms out- 
stretched to encircle it. Then there’s the 
giant sequoia of California, with a cir- 
cumference of 101 feet and a height of 
272 feet. Cut that down and you can 
build 35 five-room homes. Its bark alone 
is two feet thick. 

A turtle may live to 180 years, but 
there’s another sequoia in California that’s 
estimated to be 3,300 years old; a mon- 
key-bread tree in French West Africa is 
reported to be 5,150 years old; and one 
tree—the Cypress of Montezuma—is 
said to be 6,000 years old. What this 
means is that there were trees alive thou- 
sands of years before Christ that are still 
alive today. 





The tallest land animal is the giraffe, 
stretching to about 181% feet, but there’s 
a redwood in Dyerville, Calif., that mea- 
sures 364 feet high. A Douglas fir, cut 
down in North Vancouver, Canada, 66 
vears ago, was 417 feet tall, and there are 
even reports of Australian eucalyptus 
trees more than 525 feet tall. 

No, the lightest wood is not balsa. 
That’s about 8 pounds a cubic foot. The 
prize poes to palo bobo de agua, 234 
pounds a cubic foot. The heaviest? Black 
ironwood, up to 93 pounds a cubic foot. 

The fastest-growing tree is a eucalyp- 
tus in Central Africa, which grew 45 feet 
in two years. (Bamboo is not classified 
as a tree but as grass; one actually grew 
16 inches in one day.) 

The slowest-growing tree is a sitka 
spruce, which took 98 years to grow 11 
inches tall and 1 inch in diameter. This 
was, of course, under the most unfavor- 
able conditions. 

Curiously, many trees can actually 
double their rate of growth under favor- 
able conditions —in fact, tests have 
proved as much with chemical fertilizers 
that include nitrogen. At Washington 
University, Dr. Stanley Gessel reports 
that a nitrogen application of 100 pounds 
an acre on fir trees almost doubled the 
volume of wood produced. And the Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co. lifted its cone pro- 


duction of Douglas firs 100% after using 
nitrogen fertilizers. 
LITTLE-KNOWN FACTS 

It may surprise you, but-it’s true that 
many common trees have poisonous qual- 
ities. The leaves and seeds of cherry, 
plum, apple, and peach trees, for example, 
contain a poisonous glucoside, and the 
bark of the walnut tree contains jug- 
landic acid. Fortunately, very few people 
ever eat the bark, leaves, or seeds. 


Do you know why some trees shed 
their leaves, and why their leaves turn 
color? Scientists think that trees shed 


leaves to conserve water during the 
winter months, when the ground is icy. 
‘The leaves are green because of chloro- 
phyll, and when the chorophyll is de- 
stroyed in autumn, the pigmentation 
comes out. 

Know how many uses wood has? One 
conservative estimate is 4,500—not in- 
cluding plastics either. Other products 
made from trees are: tea, coffee, maple 
sugar, coconut oil, fruit, quinine, cork, 
turpentine, rubber, and even wax. 

Because of the demand for tree pro- 
ducts, don’t be surprised if you find en- 
tire forests being fertilized in the near 
future. 

The first application of a complete 
fertilizer to forest lands by airplane was 
made in New Jersey, by the Nitrogen 
Division of Allied Chemical Corporation. 
A cloud of fertilizer was spread at the 
rate of 400 pounds an acre over 11 acres 
—in just 6 seconds. The cost was set at 
less than 2 cents a pound. 

Know what represents the greatest 
threat to trees? It isn’t insects, diseases, 
hurricanes, ice, snow, or hail storms— 
but fires. In 1947, a typical year, there 
were 200,299 forest fires, and they 
burned more than 23 226,000 acres—an 
‘area equal in size to the State of Indiana. 

LORE AND LITERATURE 

Trees flourish in our everyday con- 
versation. The expression “up a_ tree” 
comes from raccoon hunting—when a 
raccoon is up a tree, it’s defenseless. And 
when a person goes “out on a limb,” he’s 
in danger of the limb breaking under him. 





Among the curious superstitions about 
trees is one held by many primitive tribes 
—that if you burn a tree hit by lightning, 
you can bring on cold weather. Others 
believe that the fruitfulness of an olive 
tree is increased if it is tended by an in- 
nocent child ; elsewhere, an olive gatherer 
must be faithful to his wife, else there 
will be a poor harvest. 


Curious practices abound. One ancient 








The Wawona Tunnel Tree, a giant sequoia, 
in the Maripora Grove of Big Trees, Yo- 
semite National Park. This tree has a diam- 
eter of approximately 26 feet and is 225 feet 


tall. (Photo by National Park Service). 


British tribe had a tree alphabet—all the 
letters were names of trees. Many revo- 
lutionaries set up a “tree of liberty” to 
celebrate their new freedom. In the 
United States, poplars were planted dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War “as symbols 
of growing freedom.” 

Can you identify the most famous trees 
of all time? The tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, and the tree of life— 
both in the garden of Eden. 

The most famous poem about trees? 
It’s a tossup between ‘Woodman, Spare 
That Tree” by George Pope Morris 
(1802-1864) and “Trees” by Alfred 
Joyce Kilmer, the poet who was killed 
in World War I. 

Trees aren’t immune to humor either. 
Ogden Nash did a takoff on Kilmer’s 
poem that also serves as a reminder of 
how beautiful trees are. It went like this: 


“T think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Indeed, unless the billboards fall 
I’ll never see a tree at all.” 


<< 
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New Technical Bulletin 

A new technical bulletin which gives 
both common and scientific names for 
most plant species found in Kansas has 
just been published by the Kansas agri- 
cultural experiment station at Kansas 
State University, Manhattan. 

Kling Anderson, K-State professor of 
agronomy and author of the bulletin, 
compiled the list in an effort to limit the 
confusion which often arises in talking 
about plants. 

The bulletin, entitled “Common 
Names of a Selected List of Plants,’ is 
available upon request to the Distribution 
Center, Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan. 











Business Management 
For the Arborist 


By Freeman L. Parr, ARBORIST 
Part Hanson, Inc. 
Hicksville, New York 

Presented at the January 17, 1961 
meeting of Ohio Short Course at Ohio 
State University. 

A good manager is one who listens in- 
tently to his employees; creates a relaxed 
atmosphere which the employee loses 
the feeling that he is talking to his boss; 
accepts critic without losing his tem- 
per; and arranges meetings during a slack 
period when interruptions will be few, so 
the employee illowed to present his 
views clear] 

Problen yusiness could be simpli- 
fied if satisfactory communication could 
be arranged between all levels of man- 
agement. Mlanagement cannot operate 
successfully without information. Many 
work forem¢ - reluctant to give opin- 
ions for fear that their words will reflect 
on then future date. Some 
type of co must be gained to pro- 
vide first | ts for decision making 
sessions. 

Job inf tion and sales information 
should com , natural part of the job. 


Some companies do this by requesting 


daily or w eports, but much more 
could be gained if information was given 
freely. Th ntinued worming of in- 
formation from personnel by the question 


and answer method is the last resort, and 
I fear the one most freqeuntly used by 
management 


To imp: information sources I 
would suggest that management exert 
every effort to know all supervising per- 
sonnel; try rive them an insight into 


‘f decision making; and 
feeling that their facts 
most necessary. 


the ingredient 
give the men the 
and opinions 


To cite an example of communication 
breakdown: A worker on a tree pruning 
crew talked with his supervisor about a 
raise in wages. The supervisor in turn 
discussed this with the office manager 
who stated, after looking up the man’s 
record, that if the crew man’s work im- 
proved he would receive a raise in pay. 
After waiti 1 short while, the worker 


spoke to the f 
the foreman 
the superviso! 


reman about a raise and 
ld him to talk it over with 
[he crew man had al- 


ready spoker the supervisor and did 
not have the courage to do so again, but 
continued to plague the foreman and 
finally staged a sitdown. The foreman 


made several 
stating that 


reports to the supervisor 
1 


the crew man desired a raise, 
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but did not mention his beligerent actions. 
The supervisor recalled the request, did 
not consider it serious and did not act on 
it. The situation between the crew man 
and the foreman got so bad that the fore- 
man quit. At that time the supervisor 
and office manager got together to resolve 
the problem—a problem that went be- 
yond the preliminary stage because of lack 
of communication. This is an example 
of conditions that are prevalent in many 
organizations . . . all because the right 
hand doesn’t know what the left is doing. 

Within the next ten years many of the 
professional arborists will reach retire- 
ment age (60-65). This is so because a 
great number of tree companies were 
founded between 1930 and 1940. This 
will bring about retirement problems in 
management. 


Where will the new men come from? 
New owners and managers should come 
from the present organization and/or 
qualified schools. The great question 
here, though, is how will people who have 
managed their business all their lives ac- 
cept other management? With the pres- 
ent trend in taxation and modest returns 
on investment, it would appear that if 
the present owners are to maintain a 
reasonable standard of living through 
their retirement years they must receive 
some income from the business that they 
built over the years. 


This problem must be met in the next 
few years. Will it be possible for the 
old timers to select competent successors ? 
The incentive must be evident—and in- 
centive in present day living has the dol- 
lar sign all over it. Young men are 
looking for a position where money can 
be made today, not years from now. 
Secondly, they want a sense of responsi- 
bility in a well established company or 
corporation that will provide benefits. 
And thirdly, they want an opportunity to 
work with and gain experience from the 
older and less active members of the 
company. 

A sincere liking of people is an im- 
portant qualification for a tree company 
manager because the people we deal with 
receive most of their information through 
personal contact. It would take only a 
short time for a disagreeable person to 
wreck the good will of a business. Serv- 
ing people year after year, personal 
characteristics are magnified. The char- 
acter of sincerity and a wholesome desire 
to be of assistance are most important. 


A consumer of tree services recently 
told me a story of his dealings with a 


local arborist. He was discouraged with 
the poor advice this man had given him 
and also with the results of some work 
that turned out badly. He said, however, 
that mistakes occur and can be forgiven, 
but the arborist’s attitude was crude, 
especially when he said: “I figure it this 
way. This is a growing area. If I only 
work for each person once there will still 
be plenty of work for me.” Such a state- 
ment represents the most illogical ap- 
proach to good business practice and can 
only be conceived by a very petty in- 
dividual. The sad part is that we all 
have at least one competitor like this— 
and he’s right, he does stay in business 
year after year. 


In a small town in Pennsylvania 
there hangs a sign in a well managed 
garage. It says: “Why is there always 
enough time to do it over, but never 
enough time to do it right?” Think 
about this for awhile. 


The place where most tree businesses 
need to revise methods is on the sales 
level. First, there should be complete 
agreement between the company and 
client regarding work to be performed 
and charges. Second, every company 
should have detailed order forms—the 
original to be mailed to the client, one 
copy for office records, and one copy for 
work orders. Orders should be based on 
a day unit basis. This may be computed 
into contract form, but the basis for an 
estimate must be on the day-crew unit 
basis. 

An accountant can give you an excel- 
lent idea about charges. This should be 
worked up to a reasonable profit for each 
crew for each day. Some companies are 
not realistic in labor charges so they make 
this up by charging more for their trucks 
and equipment. Cost factors include 
many things—men, equipment, disposals, 
long ride to job, etc. Charges and profits 
woud not fit any two companies unless 
their business set up was the same—and 
when you include the human element— 
managers to tree trimmers—no two com- 
panies are identical. 

Certain factors limit the size of any 
business. If a company consists of just one 
man, the volume will not exceed the in- 
dividual’s capacity for work. In the 
private tree care field, without a good 
spray business, tops is about $55,000. 
With spraying it is about $75,000. If 
there are two active partners of equal 
ability gross should increase two and 
one-third times. This would not apply to 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Safety on the Job—with Atlas Crane 


The famous 





< Atlas Crane 
in ACTION 


Used by tree companies everywhere — 


for safe removal of dangerous trees 


One of the many ——> 


SAFETY features 
of the Atlas Crane 


is that the climber 
is attached to the crane 





Write or call for an on-the-job demonstration! 


ARLO Industries, Inc. 


450 Sanford Boulevard East -Mount Vernon, New York 


Gordon H. Knowles, Director of Sales 


Phone OWens 9-4440 
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Elo J yanovsky, Head of the De- 
partmer Horticulture and Park 
Manage Texas Technological 
College, | yock, Texas, was elected 
president American Institute of 
Park Es s at the 63rd annual con- 
rerenct ester, | a x 


At t conference, Thomas R. 
Baines, ‘ of 


the Calgary Zoo, St. 
Georges | Calgary, Alberta, was in- 
stalled lent of the American As- 
sociati logical Parks and Aquar- 
iums at anization’s 37th annual 
meeting 

Other AIPE officers are: Conrad L. 
Wirth, D of the National Park 
Service, resident; Daniel L. Fla- 
herty, Ge Superintendent, Chicago 
Park D ind Robert A. Lobdell, 
Genera er, Park and Recreation 
Bureau Paul, Minn., directors for 
three-ve ? 

Hold embers on the Board of 
Direct George Speidel, Director, 
Washingt Zoo, Milwaukee Wis.; 
Thon Hodgson, General Superin- 
tenden Seéretary, Board of Parks 
and R Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
David M. Abbot, Director of Parks, 
Denver, ¢ Norman §. Johnson, Di- 


AAZPA and AIPE Elect Officers 


rector, Los Angeles County Department 
of Parks and Recreation; and Frank 
Vaydik, Superintendent of Forestry and 
Landscapinz, Detroit Department of 
Parks and Recreation, Detroit, Mich. 


Other AAZPA officers are: William 
T. A. Cully, Director, Swope Park Zoo, 
Kansas City, Mo., vice president; Dr. 
Theodore H. Reed, Director, National 
Zoological Park, Washington, D. C., 
secretary; and two directors for three- 
year terms: William G. Conway, Cur- 
ator of Birds, New York Zooligical 
Park, New York City, and Arthur R. 
Watson, Director, Baltimore Zoo, Bal- 
timore, Md. 





Roy L. Morton Dies 


Mr. Roy L. Morton, treasurer of the 
Chas. F. Irish Co., died October 14 in 
Detroit. A native of Burton, O., Mr. 
Morton became associated with the Chas. 
F. Irish Co. of Cleveland in 1911. In 
1923 he established a branch of that 
company in Detroit. 

Mr. Morton is survived by his wife 
Gertrude who has been known in trade 
circles for many years as ‘Miss Irish’’; 
a son Lloyd; two brothers; a sister; and 
three grandchildren. 





Hold over members of the Board of 
Directors are: Raymond F. Gray, Super- 
intendent, Overton Park Zoo, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Lawrence L. Curtis, Cur- 
ator, Fort Worth Zoo and Aquarium; 
Frederick A. Meyer, Director, John Ball 
Zoological Park, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Don G. Davis, General Curator, Chey- 
enne Mountain Zoological Park, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; and Walter D. 
Stone, Director, Franklin Park Zoo, 
Boston, Mass. 





President of Fruit Growers 
of Chester County Dies 


Mr. John S. Imswiler, 65, president 
of the Fruit Growers of Chester County, 
West Chester, Pa., died from a_ heart 
attack at his home last month. 

Mr. Imswiler was appointed general 
manager of the Fruit Growers of 
Chester County in 1926. He was elected 
president of the company two years ago, 
succeeding the late Vernon Hoffman. 
Mr. Imswiler was also a former member 
of the West Chester Tree Commission. 

Surviving are his wife, Blanche M.; 
two sons, J. Bruce, Redding, Calif., and 
Thomas M., Harrisburg; two grand- 
daughters; two sisters; and one brother. 





Kansas City, Mo. Buys 5 New Pow-R-Stump Cutters... 


“2,000 STUMPS REMOVED IN 30 DAYS 
AT A COST FAR BELOW OUR ESTIMATE™ 





““As we’ve used a Vermeer Pow-R-Stump 
Cutter for 5 years, we knew what to ex- 
pect when we recently ordered 5 new 
Pow-R-Stump Cutters. The new model 
is smoother operating and seems to cut 
faster than our original equipment. We 
are working the new machines 6 days a 
week, weather permitting, and have re- 
moved approximately 2,000 stumps in 
the last 30 days. The cost of removal in- 
cluding amortization, overhead, service 
parts and labor is far below the $5.00 
per stump we had estimated.” 





Photo above shows new Model 10 Vermeer Pow-R-Stump Cutters recently purchased 
by Kansas City, Missouri, Park Commission. 


Cee et ee ee —— 

s/ Herbert W. Brackney, Landscape 1 Send complete descriptive literature and prices on the complete line of 1 

Architect, Kansas City, Missouri Vermeer Pow-R-Stump Cutters. 1 

1 NAME 

5 MODELS AVAILABLE TO FIT FIRM...... TITLE OR DEPT. 1 

EVERY STUMP CUTTING NEED I isc sdccccctan cosine PHONE ; 

Over 800 cities are now using Vermeer Pow-R- : 0 eh Sa Te STATE — 

Stump Cutters to rip out ugly we : Pm a 4d 
minutes! No -back-breaking labor. It’s the ™ qgVGEMEER g 33 Oo ee ee a 

modern, economical way to remove stumps. 

Write for complete information, low price and VERMEER MANUFACTURING CO. 


FREE demonstration. 


November-December, 1961 





1454 W. WASHINGTON e PELLA, IOWA 








Here’s why your Homelite cuts more 


Just squeeze the throttle and your Homelite’s tough, precision-hardened chain is biting into a tree at a 
rate of 3,000 feet per minute. That’s speed! And talk about power: We've been packing more and more 
power into lighter and lighter packages for years...there isn’t a chain saw anywhere that can deliver as 
much power-per-pound as your Homelite! And then there’s what we call Stamina — the capacity to keep 
cutting. Homelite’s got lots of it! Even the filter is a new design with greater working area to stay cleaner 
longer. Speed .. . Power. . . Stamina— These are some of the reasons why you cut more — make more 
with a Homelite. See the newest Money-makin’ saws at your Homelite dealer. He’s in the Yellow Pages. 


HOMELITE = 


812 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 
IN CANADA: TERRY MACHINERY CO. LTD. 








Tnees... 


service business came from people trained 
in the technical end of tree care and not 
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ae tana — in the business end. In the future, men 
ssi with degrees in business administration 
An “eco cannot do a million dol- will form an important part of the tree 
lar volun \ large business must be — puciness management. 
built by lowing methods: ; 
- In our area, some of these changes are 
lH jualified people at the top in the making and some guideposts to the 
level for management and for future may be here. Recently, an old 
capital investment (partnership or ye] gi] company started a lawn spray- 
= my ing business—and a well established ex- 
2. If | is available, taking quali- terminating company started a tree care 
fied people in at high salaries for and spraying service. These older com- 
a field management. panies secured well qualified men to start 
3. Ex ig field personnel, training these branches. What are the ad- 
and advertising for men. vantages ? 
™ oe expanded sales cam- 1. A well established name that adds 
paigns to secure work. ctuttiinede 
A busine pproach to the tree service 2. A going business organization — 
business thing we will see more of storage and office space at little 
in the fut Che early growth of tree cost 
3. A sales organization or people 
' trained in selling 
BESELER TREE SLINGS 4. Business machines and trained busi- 


ness advice 
Large listings of telephones to cover 







Fi 
. 


Save 


4 each area 
Time aa pei. . 
There are great possibilities in combin- 
ing business. Maybe you should hitch 
~~ your wagon to a star. 
ae The greatest deterrents to growth of 
an existing tree service business are: 
1. Lack of business training and im- 
agination 
— 2. Difficulty of training and keeping 
® Less undercutting and less lacing. good men ; 
© Adjustable for diameter and depth. 3. Pure technical and professional 


approach to this business 
4. The tax situation 
5. Increasing age of the owners 
There are many aids toward better 
business managemen:‘. Foremost are trade 


® Quickly attached and easily removed. 
® For sandy, wet or any soil condition. 


BESELER TREE MOVING EQUIPMENT CO. 


5417 Oaklawn Ave., Minneapolis 24, Minn. 














FOR SAFE 


SPRAYS 
USE 


PRATT’S 


PRATT’S SPRAYS are formulated for greatest 
safety for n hydraulic sprayers and mist 
blowers 





scale, aphis, red mite and overwintering 
insects on shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens 
and ornamentals. 


PRATT’S SUMMER SPRA-OIL is a miscible 97% 
white oil type summer oil. For scale crawlers, 
red spider, white fly and as an effective 
ovicide. Also used for dormant spraying of 
evergreens. 












PRATT’S 25 

reputation for 
and prefoliar 
freezing 


soivent 


DDT has created an enviable 
safety to the trees for both foliar 
applications. Will withstand 
Also available in xylene 


weather 











PRATT’S SCALECIDE is the oldest and best D-X Insect Spray, Pratt’s Nicotine Spray, Mal- 
known dormant oil spray. Contains 96% athion Sprays, 20% Lindane, 72% Chlordane 
highly refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. are also popular Pratt sprays for the public 
Use Scalecide for scale, especially difficult sprayer, city forester and park superintendent. 





204 21st AVENUE 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


B. G. PRATT CO. 
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organizations. They prepare business 
statistics, keep up the latest business in- 
formation and issue newsletters at inter- 
vals. 


Business magazines such as “Nations 
Business” present very good articles on 
business management. Three booklets 
that came to mind are: “Managing 
Yourself,” ‘Managing Your People,” 
and “Managing Your Business.” These 
cost 80c each and can be secured from: 
Nations Business, 1615 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. In the New Eng- 
land area, one firm I know of hired a 
professional business consultant and man- 
agement firm to analyze their business 
and make recommendations. There was 
a monetary charge of course, but the re- 
sults were well worth it. The large 
corporate enterprises in the tree service 
field are not without problems. They 
have a very high personnel turnover and 
a large sales cost per dollar volume. They 
also have a problem in maintaining local 
contacts. 


Looking at the growth of the small 
and medium-sized tree service organiza- 
tions over the past thirty years we find 
that they do over 90% of all private tree 
work, excluding line clearing and land- 
scaping. Their main problems are insur- 
ance, safety, work standards, ethics and 
consumer education. We have come a 
long way, but we still have a long way to 
go. Money is needed for insect and 
disease control research and scholarships, 
and there is a need for more colleges of- 
fering degrees in arboriculture. We need 
to make our work more attractive to 
young men. 


The basic knowledge for modern tree 
service business operations exists. Im- 
provements are needed. What will you 
do to help? 





Arlo Industries, Ince., 
Acquire Assets of 
Atlas Crane Company 


Arlo Industries, Inc., 450 Sanford 
Blvd. East, Mount Vernon, N. Y., re- 
cently acquired the assets of the Atlas 
Crane Co. 

Gordon H. Knowles, appointed direc- 
tor of sales for Arlo Industries, Atlas 
Crane Div., said both hydraulic and 
electrical units are now available from 
36 foot manually operated models to 100 
foot full power models. Fiber glass 
buckets are optional. 


A complete line of parts for all Atlas 
Cranes is available. Mechanics, trained to 
make fast repairs, are supervised by 


Johnny Mehos. 


The Atlas Crane will be displayed at 
three shade tree conferences next year— 
the Midwestern Chapter, Southern 
Chapter and International. 





For Your Calendar 


January 8-9—New York State Arborist As- 
sociation, annual convention, Statler 
Hotel, on Cornell University campus, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

January 10-12—Indiana Arborists’ Associa- 
tion, Purdue Memorial Center, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

January 18—Kansas Arborists Association, 
annual meeting, Wareham Hotel, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

January 18-19—Eighth Kansas State Shade 
Tree Conference, Williams Auditorium, 
Kansas. State University, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

January 22-25—Ohio Chapter, International 
Shade Tree Conference, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

January 28-31—National Arborist Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

February 7-9—Midwest Chapter, Interna- 
tional Shade Tree Conference, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

February 8-9—Massachusetts Foresters and 
Arborists Association, Boston, Mass. 
February 22-23—Canadian Chapter, Inter- 
national Shade Tree Conference, Hotel St. 
Catherines, St. Catherines, Ont., Canada. 
February 26-28—Southern Chapter, Interna- 
tional Shade Tree Conference, Hotel Ad- 
miral Semmes, Mobile, Ala. 

i 


Honor Mrs. Smith 


Mrs. Garret Smith of Plainfield, N. J. 
was presented with a television set at her 
home recently by the Arborists Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, the New Jersey So- 
ciety of Certified Experts and the New 
Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Com- 
missions. 

Walter R. Whitman, general chair- 
man of the special activities committee of 
the Arborists, made the presentation and 
said, “the gift expresses our appreciation 
for your many years of effort and de- 
voted interest to our activities to promote 
a better understanding and appreciation 
of trees and their important contribution 
to our comfort, pleasure and prosperity.” 

For many years Mrs. Smith was the 
only woman member of the board of di- 
rectors of the N. J. Federation of Shade 
Tree Commissions and of the Plainfield 
Shade Tree Commission. She is a member 
of the National Arbor Day Committee 
which obtained a proclamation of the last 
Friday of April as Arbor Day in New 
Jersey. 


_ 





Firewheel Tree 


The Australian Firewheel Tree will 
be in bloom at the Los Angeles State 
and County Arboretum in Arcadia dur- 
ing December and January. 

This colorful tree, whose botanical 
name is Stenocarpus sinuatis, may be 
seen in both the Arboretum’s Demonstra- 
tion Home Gardens and in the Historical 
Area. 

The bloom period for this ornamental 
tree varies from year to year. This year, 
for example, the Arboretum trees will be 
in full bloom during December and Janu- 
ary. Last year, the same specimens 
bloomed in August and September. 
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NOW-SAFER, LESS EXPENSIVE 
wn BRUSH DISPOSAL 

















FITCHBURC CHIPPER 


adds 2 new important features 


1 EXTRA SAFETY. The Fitchburg Chipper is already considered 
safest. NEW SAFETY STOP SWITCH gives extra protection—stops 
all moving parts of the chipper within seconds. This important 
new feature is standard equipment on all new models. 


2 EXTRA ECONOMY. Why pay the full gas bill between brush 
feedings? No need to with NEW SOLENOID SWITCH*—allows 
operator to idle the motor when he’s not feeding brush. You save 
on gas and engine wear, even get quieter operation. This new 
switch is easy to reach from normal feed position. 


Insist on a chipper which gives you these major advances in 
safety and economy—specify FITCHBURG CHIPPER. This rugged, 
well-engineered machine chips smoothly and fast. Exclusive 
spring-activated feed plate gives you a positive feed with less 
whipping of the brush. Special alloy blades retain keen edge for 
a long time. You’ll have less brush disposal headaches when you 
specify FITCHBURG. There’s a model to fit your needs. Send 
coupon for more facts. 


*Optional 
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| | 
FITCHBURC FNCINEERING CORPORATION | 
I ee - 

| ==". Fitchburg, Mass. Dept. TR-112 
| Please send free facts about Fitchburg Chippers, | 
1 models, and prices. { 
| I 
Name ! 
: Address. : 
| City. State. : 
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BETTER TREES 


...when you use 


SEYMOUR SMITH 


PRUNERS and 
LOPPING SHEARS 


Light weight, heavy duty pruners 
designed and manufactured to the 
highest professional standards. 
Clean, fast healing cuts, complete 
reliability and long trouble-free 


service life 


SNAP-CUT 
No. 1149 
$7.95 


>; 


Fa 


New, light weight, heavy duty anvil type 
lopping shears. Alloy metal handles. 
100% guaranteed. Cuts limbs up to 144” 
diameter 





SNAP-CUT 

No. 119 

$3.25 . — = 7 ™ 
- a > I, 

The original anvil type : A terrific 


tool. Cuts up to %4” branches. All parts 
replaceable 


“ALL PURPOSE” 
TREE PRUNER (NO. 3) 


An easy pull cuts 1” branches, 
spring opens blade for next cut. 


Lever action. Tempered cutlery 


steel blade. Heat treated steel 
head riveted to pole. 
6 foot aasss nae j 
8 foot ee 
10 foot ....§6.50 
ph ee $6.95 


= 


rg 
re 


LOPPING SHEARS 75/ 
30—$8.75 EF | 
25"—$8.39 


Double cut “drawn in” cut- 
ting action. All forged, im- 
proved bolt and nut joint. 
Through tang handles. 


NEW, FINEST EVER 
PRUNING SAWS 


No. 1922 i t=, % 


22” blade—$6.25 


Fastest, easiest cutting saws for orchard 
use. Swedish steel blades. Complete line 
of 6 models covering all requirements up 
to chain saw work. 

See your 
dealer— 

or write 

for free, 
descriptive 
literature. 


SEYMOUR, SMITH & SON, INC. 


Oakville, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


; Quality Tools 






[ Since 1850 
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Branches 


By Howarp Newcoms Morse 
Counsellor at Law of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States of America 


“Limbs of Trees Projecting Over 
Transmission Wires” 


The Hagerstown and Frederick Rail- 
way Company owned and operated an 
electric plant at Security, in Washington 
County, Maryland, and was engaged in 
the business of generating and furnishing 
electric light and power. The current 
was furnished or transmitted through 
three high-tension “transmission wires’’ 
strung on poles, which extended from 
Security to Smithsburg, in Washington 
County, and thence along the side of 
the state road to Waynesboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

About two miles from Smithsburg, 
the poles of the railway company were 
located ‘‘just inside and adjacent to” a 
wire fence on the west side of the high- 
way. This fence ran along the side of 
the highway and under the electric wires 
of the railway company several rods, and 
then in a westerly direction for some 
distance along the side of a county road 
which intersected the state road. 

On the opposite side of the state road, 
which was about thirty feet wide, and 
standing just inside the fence on that 
side of the road, was a large weeping 
willow tree, from five to six feet in 
diameter, which was decayed. A large 
limb of this tree extended out over the 
highway, and about 6:30 p. m. on August 
16th the limb gave way and fell across 
the state road. In falling it struck and 
broke one of the transmission wires of the 
railway company, and one end of the 
broken wire came in contact with the 
wire fence, which immediately became 
charged with the electric current. 

The crash of the limb was heard by a 
number of persons in the neighborhood, 
who went to the point where it fell to see 
what had happened. Among them were 
Mrs. Mary A. Weaver and her little son, 
Vernon Edwin Weaver, about five years 
old, who lived on the county road, a 
short distance from the state road. The 
bed of the county road was covered with 
broken stone, and between the side drain 
and the wire fence was a very narrow 
path or footway. The little boy, who 
was barefooted, in order to avoid the 
broken stone, walked on the path, and 
as he approached the state road he came 
in contact with the wire fence, and was 
instantly killed. 

The father of the little boy brought an 
action in the Circuit Court of Washing- 
ton County against the railway company 
to obtain damage on the ground that his 
son’s death was caused by the negligence 
of the company. A jury returned a 
verdict for the father and the court en- 


of the Law 


tered judgment accordingly. The com- 
pany appealed. The Court of Appeals 
of Maryland affirmed the decision of the 
court below. 

The Court of Appeals declared: “. . . 
the appellant (the railway company) by 
the exercise of proper care could have 
known that the tree was decayed, and 
that the limb that gave way would 
probably fall and break its wire, and... 
it did nothing either to protect its wires 
or to protect the public from injury that 
might be caused by a fallen wire. ‘To 
hold that the appellant was relieved from 
all obligation or duty to the public simply 
because the tree stood on private property 
would deprive those lawfully and proper- 
ly using the highway of the protection 
they were entitled to.” 

“Liability for Death Caused by 
Falling Tree” 

Miss Carrie S. Bonner owned a tract 
of land in Missoula County, Montana, 
approximately 300 feet square, adjacent 
to the city of Missoula, upon which her 
residence was located. She had a cess- 
pool dug near the eastern boundry of the 
tract. The cesspool was six feet in 
diameter and fifteen feet deep. About 
six feet below the surface of the earth 
thick boards were placed over the lower 
portion thereof, and the portion above 
the boards was filled with dirt so as to 
be level with the earth except for a 
ventilation pipe. 

The next year Canadian poplar trees 
were planted around the premises, one 
of which was planted slightly to the west 
of the cesspool. This tract of land was 
subsequently included within the limits 
of the city of Missoula and designated 
as a block, with Ronald Avenue paral- 
leling the east side and including the 
land upon which the cesspool and tree 
were located. 

After the dedication of Ronald 
Avenue, Miss Bonner continued to use 
the cesspool until several years later 
when she had a new one constructed just 
inside her block line. The boards in the 
old one had decayed, permitting the earth 
above them to cave into the cavity below, 
leaving the roots of the tree unsupported 
so far as they extended across and down 
into the excavation. The dirt and gravel 
taken from the new cesspool were placed 
in the old one to the extent of making 
the surface higher than the surrounding 
ground ; however, it was not tamped nor 
was it settled with water or by any other 
means except the “poking” of the same 
with shovel blades. 

The sewerage pipes from the house 
were connected with the new cesspool, 
and the placing of the dirt and gravel in 
the old one ended Miss Bonner’s relation 
with it. It remained in the condition as 
left by her until the 10th of the following 
July, when the tree growing near the 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Green Thumb Peat 
Is Unbeatable 


..» NATURAL! 
... LASTING ! 
oe KFFECTIVE! 


AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE— AIDS ROOTING 








Facts Every Plantsman Should Know 
About Green Thumb Peat: 


97% pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
One cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil 
Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 


Delightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


ee? Pp 


Normal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
development. 


6. A product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
quickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


7. The most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat" 


PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 











To represent nationally known 
TREE EXPERT COMPANY in 
New England area. Expansion 
plans make several territories 
available. Furnish resume out- 
lining experience and income 
requirements 


Reply to Box 163. 














ucKlT VC) SPLITTER 


Ends Wood = ‘y 
Splitting Drudgery ‘ 











i 18 ton hydraulic power splits big ) 
profits for you from the toughest woods, 
including American Elm. 7 HP trailer unit 
squats under own power to receive large 
logs without ‘‘dead” lift. Has 2 speeds, 
auto-shift and auto-stroke. 26” ram travel 
splits up to 34” lengths, any dia.—or, with 
extended frame and adjustable wedge, splits 
up to 52 lengths, any dia. Write for details. 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT CO., Dept. A, Troy, Ohio 











\__ DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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SAVE TIME — SAVE LABOR 


With our KWH knapsack mist blowers and dusters. 


KWH-75 Mistblower, equipped with 3 h. p. en- 
gine, gives complete mist penetration to 50 feet. 


378 Mountain Ave. 


(Continued from Page 16; 


cesspool was blown over, striking and 
killing Merrick J. Smith, who was walk- 
ing along Ronald Avenue and evidently 
walked under the tree seeking shelter 
from the storm then prevailing. 

Miss Edna Smith, the daughter of 
Merrick J. Smith, filed an action in the 
District Court of Missoula County 
against Miss Bonner to obtain damages 
for the death of her father. Miss Bonner 
defended on the ground that there was 
no negligence on her part and_ that 
Smith’s death was caused by an accident 
which could not have been foreseen— 
an act of God. The court rendered 
judgment for Miss Smith, and Miss 
Bonner appealed. The Supreme Court of 
Montana sustained the decision of the 
lower court. 


The Supreme Court stated: “. . . the 
tree would not have fallen had it not 
been for the cavity . . . which had been 
filled with loose dirt and gravel, and it 
necessarily follows that the cause of its 
falling was the wind storm and the 
negligence of defendant (Miss Bonner). 
This being so, defendant’s negligence is 
determined to be the proximate cause of 
the injury under the well-recognized rule 
that, where two causes contribute to an 
injury or death, one of which is the 
negligence of the defendant and for the 
other of which neither party is responsi- 
ble, the defendant is liable, if the injury 
or death would not have occurred but for 
her negligence.” 


Horticultural Awards 


Five horticultural awards were pre- 
sented at the 16th American Horticultur- 
al Congress held October 25-28 in 
Northampton, Mass. 

The awards, given for contributiens to 
American horticulture, went to: Henry 
Hohman, Kingsville, Md., nurseryman; 
Miss Caroline Dorman, Saline, La., 
amateur horticulturist; Prof. Clarke B. 
Thayer, Amherst University, Amherst, 
Mass., teacher; Miss Elizabeth Law- 
rence, Charlotte, N. C., horticultural 
writer; and Dr. A. C. Hildreth, Denver, 


Colo., professional horticulturist. 








1 and 3 H.P. Models 


FOR LITERATURE 
AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 


North Caldwell, N. J. 
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Plant Propagators 


William E. Snyder was elected presi- 
dent of the Plant Propagators Society at 
the 11th annual meeting in Washington, 
D.C. Dr. Snyder is an associate in the 
Department of Horticulture, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Dr. John P. Mahlstede, Department 
of Horticulture, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, was elected vice president. 
Louis Vanderbrook, Vanderbrook Nurse- 
ries, Manchester, Conn., is the secretary- 
treasurer. 

Approximately 200 members were 
registered for the four day meeting at the 
Manger-Annapolis Hotel. There was a 
consensus of the members that better 
hotel facilities be sought in the future. 


New Holly Tree 


A new variety of holly tree has been 
developed in Talbot County, on Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore. The tree is gaining 
attention because of its winter hardiness, 
rapid pyramidal growth and_ dark, 
glossy green foliage. 

Reports of the success of the tree were 
received at the recent annual meeting of 
the Holly Society of America, held this 
year in Williamsburg, Va. The variety 
is known as the Nellie R. Stevens and, 
with the exception of American holly 
(ilex opaca), is distinctive for its resist- 
ance to winter cold as well as to the 
drought that sometimes comes with hot 
summer. 

The tree is believed to be a cross be- 
tween an ilex cornuta (Chinese holly) 
and ilex aquifolium (English holly). The 
first known tree of this new variety was 
discovered at the home of Mrs. Eunice 
P. Highley in Oxford, Talbot County. 
It was recognized as a new variety by 
Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Van Lennep, Jr., 
who, in 1952, were given permission to 
take cuttings for their holly farm near 
St. Michaels. They named it for the 
late Nellie R. Stevens, its original owner, 
aunt of Mrs. Highley. The cuttings 
have had healthy growth, and two trees 
that came from them have now reached a 
height of more than 12 feet. 

The Van Lenneps in turn have in- 
troduced it to the horticultural world, 
and today it is being tested in many 
places in the United States, with experi- 
mental locations as far north as Con- 
necticut, Boston and Cape Cod. It has 
survived the past four winters in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where R. Templeton Smith, 
who also has a Talbot County holly farm, 
planted at his home as an ornamental 
tree. 

Holly authorities, among them Dr. H. 
Harold Hume, Provost and Dean 
Emeritus of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Florida, and Dr. Shiu-Ying 
Hu, of Boston’s Arnold Arboretum, have 
expressed the opinion that the Nellie R. 
Stevens came from a natural seedling, 
resulting from cross pollination. 
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A Utility Line Clearance Program 


W. E. WiLkinson, SUPERINTENDENT 


Electric Distribution Department 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Company 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Presented at the Southern Shade Tree 
Conference, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
February 21, 1961 


Electric public utility companies have 
achieved a singularly outstanding record 
in holding the line on cost in the face of 
inflationary pressures which have _pro- 
gressively reduced the purchasing power 
of our dollar. For instance, the average 
residential customer served by my Com- 
pany, The Baltimore Gas and Electric 
Company, is paying about 8% less today 
for electricity than they paid in 1930. 
In the same period of time, the cost of 
living increased 98%. 

How was such a record possible? 
There is a simple answer. Incentive is 
high in all investor owned electric pub- 
lic utilities to furnish electric service at 
the lowest rates possible which are con- 
sistent with good service to its customers, 
proper compensation to its employees, and 
a fair return to its investors. 

It was this incentive which developed 
the line clearance program now in ef- 
fect in my Company. The cost of tree 
clearance operations is a major expense in 
the annual budget of most every electric 


utility. Major in the sense that tree 
clearance operations in many electric 
utilities are exceeded only fuel for 


generation from the standpoint of annual 
operating costs. It is therefore obvious 
that control of the performance and cost 
of tree clearance operations is not just 
important in holding the line on the cost 
of a kilowatt-hour of electricity. It is 
essential. 


Then too trees have been historically 
a major cause of interruptions to electric 
service. In this “push button” era in 
which we live, people maintain a high 
standard of living principally by use of 
electric power. Electric power that makes 
possible the production of low cost prod- 
ucts for our everyday conveniences and 
entertainment in the home. Electric 
power that is the life-blood of almost 
every commercial and industrial business. 
Customers of a electric utility today de- 
mand a high quality of electric service. 
And what is the most important  in- 
gredient of good electric service? With- 
out question, it is continuity .. . uninter- 
rupted service .. . day and night. Loss 
of electric service today can, in many in- 
stances, result in situations which reach 
catastrophic proportions in the minds of 
our customers. Customers who rely on 
electric service for heat, cooking, re- 
frigeration, lighting, and many other uses 
too numerous to mention. 





Cost control of tree clearance opera- 
tions and good service resulting from an 


effective tree clearance program will 
help make an electric utility attractive to 
investors and to customers and thereby 
provide security for its employees. 
There is another important advantage 
of an effective tree clearance program. I 
refer to the fact that tree clearance opera- 
tions bring the Company, through its 
field personnel, into frequent direct con- 
tact with its customers. They can, and 
do, appraise our personnel and_ their 
workmanship. A good job means a satis- 
fied customer. Satisfied customers are 
the foundation of any good business. 
Thus far I have cited the “why” for 
a good tree clearance program. Now 
what should a tree clearance program 
consist of? The answer I prefer is pat- 
terned after the incentive mentioned 
earlier, i.e., a planned systematic efficient 
procedure for trimming and removing 
trees that endanger power lines. Planned 
in a manner which gives nearly individual 
attention to each tree involved; both 
from a customer relations standpoint and 
from a clearance standpoint. Systematic 
as to the scheduling of tree trimming and 
tree removal operations. Efficient from 
the standpoint of the proper use of 
mechanical equipment and manual labor. 
At this point it would appear that with 
incentive and with the proper approach 
to the problem, a tree clearance program 
could readily be inaugurated in any 
electric utility company. But such is not 
the case. An organization is necessary 
to implement the program. And this or- 
ganization, like all organizations, must 
consist of people either imbued or de- 
veloped in attitude to make the program 
a success, to consider their job important, 
to appreciate a job well done. Like all 
organizations, there must be supervisors 
who fully realize that their success de- 
pends upon the people under them. Cer- 
tainly tools, equipment, and transporta- 
tion are needed, but people must be 
trained to use them. Here again the at- 
titude of these people is most important. 
The organization responsible for tree 
clearance operatons should be associated 


~~ Sr 


Neatly trimmed trees 
near Baltimore. A 
good trimming job 
not only provides 
clearance for wires, 
but also preserves 
the health and ap- 


pearance of trees. 


“or 


with overhead line operations. However, 
because of its importance from a work ex- 
penditure standpoint, it should be a 
separate and distinct group not connected 
with trouble or line construction forces. 
The head of the tree clearance organiza- 
tion should have extensive experience in 
trimming and removal work, in line con- 
struction work, and in overhead line lay- 
out work. He should have good leader- 
ship characteristics, and above all, the 
ability to develop personnel by delegating 
authority and providing incentive for ef- 
fective supervision. 

There should be two branches within 
the organization; one to supervise road- 
side tree work, the other to supervise 
transmission line right-of-way work. Each 
branch of the organization should provide 
adequate supervision over field operations. 
Such supervision should be located in 
each district or operating area, par- 
ticularly as to roadside tree work. Dis- 
trict supervisors should be responsible for 
the preparation of annual budgets for 
tree clearance work in their district and 
held accountable for performance and 
costs of tree clearance in their district. 

Reports on the cost of tree clearance 
operations should be made available to 
the organization on a regular basis for 
control purposes. Such reports should 
contain not only total costs for the report- 
ing period, but some index for evaluat- 
ing the unit cost of tree trimming and 
tree removal work. A suggested unit is 
the cost per tree which admittedly varies 
with the size of tree and the type of tree. 
But considering the number of trees in- 
volved, the average cost for comparative 
purposes is generally a reliable index. 
The organization should of course in- 
clude an office administrative group to 
follow the progress of tree clearance 
operations, compile, and disseminate cost 
information to district supervisors. 

Each district supervisor should survey 
the trees in the area under his jurisdic*ion 
and determine the number of trees to be 
trimmed and cut down in the following 
year. Using a unit cost taken from cur- 
rent work operations, and making adjust- 

(Continued on next page) 
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actual or judgment 

in annual budget should 
each supervisor. District 
rwarded to headquarters 
. departmental budget. 
his district, the supervisor 
n to the proper type of 
pment to be used. For in- 
d select locations where a 
be efficiently utilized, 
nd gasoline power saws 
where variations in crew 
Proper planning by each 
essential, as is the 
f these plans by day to 


rimming is by law subject 
State or local agencies, 


such as a State or City Forestry Depart- 
ment, the district supervisor maintains 


liaison with representatives of these 
agencies. In this connection, a coopera- 


tive atmosphere has many mutual ad- 
vantages. Forest Wardens can assist in 
obtaining permissions from _ property 
owners, in settling disputes as to the con- 
dition of trees, and by their presence on 
the job add expertness to the crew opera- 
tions. It is also recommended that they 
be made familiar with the tree clearance 
program in general and their comments 
solicited. 

Publicity is also an asset in a 
clearance program. Periodic radio spot 
announcements reminding listeners that 
service interruptions are ofttimes caused 
by trees will facilitate obtaining permis- 


tree 





KNIVES CANNOT COME LOOSE 
REGARDLESS OF LOAD OR SPEED 
IN THE POWERFUL, MONEY-SAVING 





2w tightened to 800 foot 


1 adjustment. 


M 2M BRUSH CHIPPER 


eans of their tapered cross-section, the 
n the amazing new M & M Brush 


cannot become loose or come 
even during the most violent 
ng action. Each of the 12 blades 
edged and are held by a 

heat-treated locking 


jue. This method 
positive locking 
yet allows 
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M&M 
BRUSH CHIPPERS 
GRIND LIMBS UP TO 8” DIAMETER INTO 
USEFUL, EASILY TRANSPORTABLE CHIPS 
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MITTS & MERRILL e 1003 so. Water street © SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


WORK-SAVING, MONEY-SAVING AND 















M & M Brush Chippers grind branches 
and logs up to 8” diameter with ease. 
Dual stationary cutting bar design allows 
setting for either large or small chips. 
Built-in blower, coupled to 3-way posi- 
tion discharge chute, regulates direction 
and distance of chip flow. These items 
are standard and are incorporated into 
M & M design on a permanent basis. 
Write for complete facts, prices and 
details about these powerful, money- 
saving, money-making units that meet 
every brush-disposal requirement. 
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sions from property owners. Customers 
are apt to forget their experience during 
a service interruption and this reminder 
may refresh their recollection and make 
them amenable when solicited for trim- 
ming permission. 

Another means of publicizing tree 
clearance work is to provide a speaker 
for meetings of Garden Clubs, Parent 
Teachers Associations, Improvement As- 
sociations, and Civic Clubs. Films relating 
to tree characteristics, tree care, and tree 
selection are appropriate for showing at 
such gatherings. Following the film, those 
present can be acquainted with the tree 
clearance program and appealed upon to 
cooperate by permitting adequate tree 
clarance. It is also recommended that a 
list of preferred species of trees for plant- 
ing be mentioned as a guide towards the 
end of avoiding undesirable species. Of 
greater importance is an appeal to look 
for power wires before planting a tree 
and to select a location which will allow 
the tree to grow without requiring trim- 
ming to clear power wires. 

It goes without saying that the field 
trimming forces must have the “know 
how” to trim trees. By adequate instruc- 
tions from an experienced staff, training 
will develop field people into capable 
workmen. Here again assistance can be 
solicited from City and State Forestry 
personnel. And here again the attitude 
of -workmen must be cultivated to ap- 
preciate a job well done. The utility like- 
wise should have this interest in mind by 
insisting upon a trimming job which 
preserves the health and appearance of a 
tree rather than a trimming job which 
provides only clearance for wires. No one 
thing can aggravate a customer more than 
failing to properly shape a tree in the 
best symmetry. 

The tree clearance program of the 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Company has 
been very effective. Tree trimmin® costs 
in 1960. when comnared to 1957 costs 
adjusted to 1960 labor rates and circuit 
miles of overhead line, show a reduction 
of 30 per cent. During the same period. 
interruptions caused by trees decreased 
60 per cent. 


Asiatic Crabapples 
Resist Apple Scab 


Considerable variation has been re- 
ported in the flowering crabapple collec- 
tion at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, as to the susceptibility of various 
species and varieties to apple scab. 

As a general rule, the Asiatic species 
and varieties are said to be more resistant 
to the disease than are the native species 
and varieties. Research personnel at 
the experiment station list the following 
“some of the best of the flowering 
crabapples”: Arnold, Carmine, Cheal’s 
Crimson, Column Siberian, Liset, Park- 
man, Redbud, Sargent, Tea and Van 
Eseltine. 
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New Today—Used By YOU ‘lomorrow! 


The Bartlett Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 3003 East Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, 
Michigan, will celebrate its 50th year of 
service during 1962. A Golden Anniver- 
sary catalog will be ready for distribution 
January 1. 


A non-rigid vinyl nursery tag that 
withstands tropical heat and sub-zero 
temperatures is being made by Pilgrim 
Plastics Products Co. Plant identification 
may be printed or hand stamped on these 
tags. The tags, either wired, loop or stem, 
are available in several brilliant colors. 
For more information write James F. 
Healy, 278 Babcock St. Boston, 15, 
Mass. 


Heavy duty Beseler tree slings make 
complete undercutting unnecessary when 
balling a tree. The broad sling sections 
remain flexible in cold weather and per- 
mit a hard pull without damaging the 
ball. Slings are available for trees between 
2” and 9”, larger ones are made on order. 
For more information, write Beseler 
Tree Moving Equipment Co., 5417 
Oaklawn ee Minneapatis 24, Minn. 


te vt 
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A new series ol non- clogging full cone 
nozzles called the NC series has just been 


announced by the manufacturer, Bete 
Fog Nozzle, Inc., 309 Wells St., Green- 


field, Mass. The new nozzles are recom- 


mended by the manufacturer wherever 
high capacity center jet nozzles are pres- 


ently used. 
‘ % % 2 % 


A new tree guard is being made by 
Cooperstown Tree Guard Service and 
Supplies Co., 15 Walnut Street, Coopers- 
town, N. Y. Construction is of red wood 
slats, steel bands and rubber bumper pads 
attached to slats on tree bark side to take 
shock of bumps to tree trunk. Sizes will 
fit trees with trunk diameters from 1” to 
6’’ and come in two heights, 2 ft. and 4 
ft. 


“So Help Me Hannah” is not a new 
product, but distribution just recently 
reached a national level. So Help Me 
Hannah is a soothing, healing emollient 
clay that instantly relieves itching and 
burning and speeds healing of poison oak 
infection. It is also excellent for burns, 
sunburn, insect bites and many skin al- 





WANTED 











WANTED, used Asplundh or Mitts and 
Merrill Brush Chipper. 
MINNESOTA TREE SERVICE 
4601 Excelsior Blvd. 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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BARTLETT BRACERS 


Prevent Winter — 


Lag 
Thread 
Eye Bolts 





Lag Thread Tree Rods 
Write for complete catalog 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3028 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, Mich. 





Sprayers. New and used. 
Hydraulic and Mist. Big discount. 
Phone NOrmandy 2-3507 or write: 

RALPH McFARLAND 
209 Pleasant Place Ann Arbor, Mich. 








LAWN SPRAY 











Put your idle spray equipment to work dur- 
ing winter months. Spray dormant lawns 
green with 
TRUGREEN WINTERLAWN 
GRASS COLOR CONCENTRATE 
Natural color. 

Durability — lasts till spring. 
Completely safe to existing lawn. 
100-gal. lots, $4.90 per gal., 
in 1-gal. cans. 
$4.85 per gal., in 5-gal. cans 
For information on efficient 
application, contact 
SYMMES NURSERY, INC. 

3173 Roswell Rd., N. E. Atlanta 5, Ga. 
Phone CE 3-4868 





IF YOU WANT TO 


TRADE — SELL — BUY — 


Find a new job, etc. 


You'll Get Results 
if you adveritse in 


TREES Magazine 


Classified: 5 lines minimum at 80c per line 
each additional line 45¢ 
Rate card on request 














lergies. A 1 7/8 oz. tube is $1.50. For 
more information write Harry E. Dob- 
bins, R.F.D. 4, Shadyside Rd., James- 
town, N. Y. 
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A new all- saat color brochure is 
now available from Rowco Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., 48 Emerald St., Keene, 
New Hampshire. The brochure includes 
photographs, specifications and prices of 
Rowco’s outdoor maintenance equipment 
line. 
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NEW NYLON-BACKED 
CLIMBING SADDLES 


100% stronger, 7 oz. 
lighter, and more durable than pres- 
ent Webbed saddles. 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


Fruit Growers of 


Chester County, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Complete line of 


More than 
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Tree Surgery Supplies 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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OFFER THE BEST TO 
YOUR CUSTOMERS! 











® 
BARK- PENETRATING 


BORER KILLER 


BORGO, an amazingly effective, scientifi- 
cally developed product so advanced it 
has no competition, penetrates through 
the bark to kill the borer, eggs and lar- 
vae working in the cambium and phloem 
layers of deciduous, broadleaved and 
coniferous plants. Safe, proven, easy and 
economical to use, it acts as a preventa- 
tive as well. Excellent mark-up to bring 
you high profits. For further information 
write Dept. G. 








THOMAS ENTERPRISES, 


Peoria Tulsa 5, 


INC. 
Okla. 


4801 S. 
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The books reviewed 
on this page may be 
ordered from TREES 
Magazine, 7621 Lewis 
Road, Olmsted Falls 
38, Ohio. 


Authors 
and 
Books 


~~ Er 


WitiiaM C. 
LIVINGSTONE 


Author of 
‘The Place and Design 
of Gardens in 
Municipal Parks” 
Page 6 


~e~ 





Mr. W Livingstone, a native of 
Scot!and y his career in Vancouver, 
B.C ) as Assistant Supervisor of 
Parks Board of Parks and Public 
Recrea I this year he was ap- 
pointed A Superintendent of Parks. 

There parks in Vancouver with a 
total g 2,896.31. The largest park 
is the : vas established in Vancouver 
bac rinally known as “People’s 
Park I the name has been changed 
to St is still the “people’s park” 
—all kept acres. Some of the 
trees S Park are 700 years old. 

One of nest park reports we saw dur- 
ing t year was the one from Van- 
couve Vancouver’s Parks’—a brief 
histo \ er's parks system and a 
ten-yea ort from 1950-1960. Copies are 
proba culation now, but if you 
do f | enjoy the pictures and 
exce that presents statistics 
and s in an easy to read style. 

M Liv ne is a member of the 
American | te of Landscape Architects 
and tl ! n Institute of Parks Execu- 
tives 


> 
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FREEMAN L. Parr 
Author of 
Business Management 
for the Arborist’ 
Page 10 


Der 





Mr. | in L. Parr has been actively 
engaged vork since 1924. His firm 
is Pa . son, Inc., Hicksville, New 
York. M has been a great believer 
in educati for the arborist and has de- 
voted during the last 30 years 
working borist organizations. 

Mr. Pa president of the National 
Arborist A tion and is on the Board of 
Governors International Shade Tree 
Confe 





Patronize the 
Advertisers... and 
Mention TREES 








W. E. WILKINSON 
Author of 
“A Utility Line 
Clearance Program” 
Page 19 
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E. Wilkinson is a graduate of 


Mr. W. 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. He has been 


an employee of the Baltimore Gas and 
Electric Company for 33 years and has had 
experience in both engineering and opera- 
‘ions. His present title is Superintendent of 
the Electric Distribution Department. 


The paper published here was first pre- 
sented by Mr. Wilkinson at the Southern 
Shade Tree Conference earlier this year. 
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THE COMPLETE BOOK OF LILIES by 
F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. Grayson and 
Jan de Graaff, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 353 
pgs., illus., $5.95. 


The publisher says this book is the most 
comprehensive on the subject of lilies to 
appear in America. It is certainly a book 
that can be enjoyed and referred to for al- 
most any question about lilies by both the 
beginner and specialist. 


The book is divided into three parts and 
18 chapters: Lilies in the Garden; The 
Growing of Lilies; and The Lily World. 
Sixty-nine black and white photographs and 
31 color illustrations makes this book very 
attractive. 


A section at the back of the book is worth 
the price alone for it contains lists of lilies 
for various purposes (for the beginner, 
specialist, hybridizer, full sun, heavy loam, 
etc) and also lists lilies by color, helght and 
blooming period. 


Jan de Graaff has a world wide reputa- 
tion as an authority on lilies, and in his 
extensive lily nurseries in Oregon has de- 
veloped and made available to gardeners 
more new varieties than any other hybridizer 
in the world. F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. 
Grayson (who is Mrs. Rockwell) have a 
long succession of books to their credit. Most 
of the photography is the work of Herman 
Wall of Los Angeles. 





TREE CLIMBER 


CLOTHING 
e BREECHES size [|] $4.98 


SANFORIZED — PEPPERELL — BATTLE AXE 
WH:PCORD — BUTTON FLY AND CALF 


e JACKETS = size [] $5.98 [] 
PEPPERELL BATTLE-AXE WHIPCORD, BLANKET 
LINED, IKE STYLE, ZIPPER CLOSURE 


e SHIRTS size [] $1.98 [ 


GREY COVERT, SANFORIZED, TWO POCKETS, 
HEAVY WEIGHT, SIZES 14 TO 17 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
SEND ME ITEMS CHECKED ABOVE — 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
ADD 10% HANDLING COST ON ORDERS 


OUTDOOR MILITARY STORE 


24 EAST LIVINGSTON 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


"35th Year of Service’ 








Noz é nn ber, 1961 
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GLOW OF CANDELIGHT by Patricia 
Murphy, Prentice-Hall, Inc. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 260 pgs., illus., $3.95. 

While the title of this book may seem off 
the track for TREES, the subject matter is 
not. Glow of Candlelight is a fresh, de- 
lightful, inspirational book that will please 
the professional and his family too! 

Foremost, the book is an autobiography of 
Miss Murphy, one of the country’s leading 
restauranteurs and a noted horticulturist and 
gardener. Her idea of gracious living— 
good food and landscaped _ loveliness—is 
commendable. Indeed, we wish there were 
more restaurant proprietors who felt the 
same way. 

The book includes a 
recipes of famous dishes served in Miss 
Murphy's restaurants, and another section 
devoted to her adventures in gardening. 


section devoted to 


Miss Murphy gardens at her Candlelight 
Restaurant in Westchester County, N. Y. 
and at Bahia Mar, her restaurant in Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. She employs a staff of 30 
trained gardeners. 


The gardens at Westchester, started in 
1954, include formal and informal plant- 
ings covering four acres. Spring bulb plant- 
ings total in the hundreds of thousands... 
there are 60,000 tulips alone. The one-acre 
garden in Ft. Lauderdale contains 86 varie- 
ties of Korean hibiscus, a major collection 
in the U. S. Gardens at both restaurants are 
open to the public the year round, except 
on Christmas day. 


In addition, Miss Murphy does her per- 
sonal gardening at her home in Stuart, Fla., 
where she has 12 landscaped acres over- 
looking the sea, and around her penthouse, 
Sky High, overlooking New York City. 
Color illustrations show the various gardens 
and dining areas. 

——_$ 5 a —______— 


THE SMALL PRIVATE FOREST IN THE 
UNITED STATES by Charles H. Stod- 
dard, Resources for the Future, Inc., 1775 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., 180 pgs., $2.00. 


This booklet brings together and analyzes 
data on the economic, insti-utional, and nat- 
ural factors that influence timber production 
and other aspects of forestry on private hold- 
ings of 5,000 acres or less. The study also 
evaluates the effectiveness of past, present, 
and currently proposed programs for over- 
coming or mitigating what seem to be in- 
herent handicaps to management of small 
forests. The analysis includes a number of 
programs from northern Europe, which are 
examined with an eye to identifying elemen‘s 
that might be applicable in the United States. 


Mr. Stoddard writes that on the smaller 
ownerships which in total “account for more 
than half the commercial forest land in the 
United States, progress has been disappoint- 
ingly slow ... The fact that they are ap- 
parently below their productive potential 
indicates a significant problem.” 


One way of overcoming the handicaps of 
small size, he suggests, “is to set up organi- 
zations such as forest management service 
associations, so that owners can reduce their 
overhead costs of forestry, have improved 
marketing and operating services, and hire 
specialized personnel for use as needed.” 
Other suggestions are also mentioned. 


Mr. Stoddard, now director of the Tech- 
nical Review Staff of the U. S. Department 
of the Interior, conducted the research and 
wrote the small forest study booklet while 
a member of the research staff of Resources 
for the Future. 


Congratulations —_ best wtdies or 
the 25th _Anniversary 


“Congratulations on your 25th Anniver- 


“Our congratulations to Ed Scanlon and 


ear of i 


“We extend our best wishes for the con- 


sary. A magazine to be a quarter of a 
century in business has to be good. We con- 
gratulate Ed for doing a wonderful job 
over the years.” 

Amalia Tree Surgeons, Inc. 

Karl F. Amalia, President 

Manchester, Mass. 


dustry. 


John Z. Duling 


Muncie, Ind. 
B. G. Pratt Company 
Paterson, New Jersey 





The first issue of TREES Magazine was published in California 
where Edward H. Scanlon was getting his roots established as an 
authority on street tree management. He was the city forester in 
Santa Monica when he organized a committee to found the Western 
Chapter of the National Shade Tree Conference. Shown in the 
picture at left, planting a Live Oak at the first Conference in 1934 
are, left to right: Theodore Payne, William Hertrick, Willis W. 


staff for the finest publication in the in- 
Best wishes for the 25th Anniver- 
sary Year of TREES Magazine.” 


Duling Tree Expert Co., Inc. 


Pat and Loretta Pirone 


New York City 


tinuance of your fine magazine and are hap- 
py to be a part in the celebration.” 


H. S. Bartlett 

Bartlett Manufacturing Company 
3003 East Grand Blvd. 

Detroit 2, Mich. 


- 


ft % th * * % 
Jake Gerling 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wagener, Edward H. Scanlon, Gilbert L. Skutt, Dr. D. T. Mac- 
Dougal (with spade), Hugh Evans, Ralph Cornell, Capt. Dudley 
Corlett, J. D. Wimmer, and Charles Gibbs Adams. The picture at 
right was taken at the 25th anniversary of the Conference. Planting 
an Italian Alder are, left to right: Edward H. Scanlon, L. C. Chad- 
wick, Elmer Lee, Percy Everitt, a Chamber of Commerce representa- 


“Congratulations and best wishes.” 
Members of the Western Chapter, 
International Shade Tree Conference 

* % & % 

“Congratulations, Ed, on the 25th anniver- 
sary of your fine magazine.” 

Harry Banker 

West Orange, N. J. 

Gordon Knowles 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

“We understand TREES Magazine is 
celebrating its 25th anniversary of serving 
American arboriculture. You should be 
doubly congratulated on reaching your 
coveted Silver Anniversary and with so 
fine an advisory council as yours. 

“When Fitchburg Engineering Corporation 
first advertised, TREES was the magazine 
chosen to reach arborists who would par- 
ticularly appreciate Fitchburg’s fine en- 
gineering features. 

“Since then we have been in every issue 
of your magazine because we feel that the 
men who make a living from tree trimming 
can best appreciate Fitchburg quality and 
trouble-free service. 

“Thank you for your fine audience to 
whom we address our messages—and happy 
25th anniversary to you and all your as- 
sociates.” 

William N. Forman, President 

Fitchburg Chippers 


Maunsell Van Rensselaer 
Saratoga Horticultural Foundation 
Saratoga, California 
Jack Kenealy 
Lower Merion Township 
Ardmore, Penna. 

& *& % & 
“Glad to wish TREES Magazine the best 
for many more friendly and_ prosperous 
years.” 


M. L. Beeler, President 

Beeler Tree Expert Co. 

Old Farm Village 

Rumson, N. J. 

James R. Walker, Prop. 

Walker Tree Experts 

8 Walnut Street 

Concord, N. H. 
% = og m 

Vandermolen Export Co. 

KWH Mist Sprayers & Dusters 

North Caldwell, N. J. 

Craig L. Halvorson 

Tree Service 

150 North Street 

Pittsfield, Mass. 


tive, and Charles Pearson. 


John Bean Division 
FMC Corporation 
Lansing, Mich. 
a a * ms 
“With our best wishes.” 
“Dewey” and Dale Wade 
Expert Tree Service 
107 North Greeley Ave. 
Chappaqua, New York 
a % * t 
Vance I. Shield 
Shield Shade Tree Specialists 
P.O. Box 271 
Clayton 5, Mo. 
* * ms os 
“Tt is with great pleasure that I send con- 
gratulations on the observance of the 25th 
Anniversary Year for your very fine pub- 
lication, TREES.” 
Maria Stier—Media Buyer 
Wildrick & Miller, Inc. 
= 


oo 
Carl P. Graehling 
Graehling Tree Experts 
374 Oak St. (Progress) 
Harrisburg, Penna. P 


John J. Felton, Inc. 
195 Pawtuxet Ave. 
Warwick, R. I. 
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Here’s tangible benefits 


of using an 
Asplundh Chipper. 


- Considerable savings 


- Capable performance 
- Low maintenance 


Made by tree men. No brush chipper has been put 
to such severe test. You get a modern design chipper 
that combines the on-the-job practicability with a pleasing 


ance that’s sure to create better public relations. 


) good look. A free no-obligation demonstration will give 
spot information. Observe the taper blades in action 


)0 Ib. flywheel providing constant, fast, uniform chipping 
the ease of tracking. 


Write today for your allustrated specifications on the Asplundh Brush Chipper. 


ey ASPLUNDH CHIPPER COMPANY 


HAMILTON STREET, CHALFONT, PENNA. 
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Mfg. Div. Asplundh Tree Expert Co. 








